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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE TWO WHITE DOVES. 


‘*See, Alfred,” said Mary, ‘‘ how our doves 
love each othor. I’m sure [| would not change 
them for all the playthings in the world—would 
you?” ‘ 

‘* No, indeed I wouldn’t, and I’m glad to hear 
you say so, for I was almost afraid to tell you how 
somebody wanted to buy them this morning,” said 
Alfred. 

‘© Why, I don’t see how you could think | 
should be willing to sell them. Besides, mother 
would not want us to do so, even if we were tired 
of them, for [ really believe that she loves them 
as well as we do. Just see how pretty Julia looks 
now she is eating these crumbs.” 

‘* Little dears! how much better off we are, 
than that girl is, who wanted to buy them.” 

‘* Why, what was the matter with her?” ‘* Oh, 
don’t you remember how Mrs. Jones was here last 
Friday, and was telling mother about a lady who 
had just come here with a little girl who is sick— 
and how she said there never was such a patient 
little angel as that Ellen?” 

‘*Oh yes, I remember,” said Mary. ‘‘ She 
said she could not live through another winter.” 

‘* Well, this morning, I was out here with the 
doves, when I heard a carriage coming down the 
road; so I went to see what it was, with Ju- 
lia onone hand, and Bobby on the other. Some 
body in the carriage saw them, and asked me to 


come nearer, so as soon as they stopped I climbed_ 


up so that they might see better. And there in 
one corner lay a little girl, oh, so pale and thin! 
I knew it must be Ellen Morton as soon as I saw 
her. She opened her eyes and said, ‘‘ Oh, mam- 
ma! what pretty doves! Do buy them for me.” 
So then her mother offered me money for them; 
but, oh Mary, I couldn’t sell them, and so they 
drove away. 

‘*No, we'll never sell them to any body; but 
Alfred,”’ said Mary, ‘‘ can’t we give them to that 
poor little girl?” 

‘* Why, [ don’t know—to be sure if I was so 


_ sick, I should love dearly to have two such dar- 


ling birds as ours are; Jet us ask mother.” 

Their mother thought best however to let them 
decide for themselves, and at last they concluded 
to set off and ask to see Ellen and find out how 
sick she was, and if she really wanted the birds. 
But as they came within sight of the house where 
Ellen lived, they began to feel how hard it would 
be to part from their little favorites. 

** Let us try not to be selfish, Alfred,” said 
Mary, ‘‘ I dare say we shall be happier after all is 
over. Dear little doves! Don’t you remember 





that sad day when our poor father died, how we 
came and sat on our door steps with our doves, 
and how they seemed to know that we were un- 
happy and to try to make us feel better? Dear, 
darling little doves!” said Mary, trying to check 
the tears which were springing to her eyes. 

‘‘ There now!” cried Alfred, ‘‘ 1 say we won’t 
give them away, if it makes you feel so. Let us 
go right home and tell mother that we can’t let 
that Ellen have them.” 

** No, no, Alfred,” said Mary, ‘‘ I am just as 
willing as ever, to givethemto her. Only | can’t 
help crying when I think we shall never see them 
again. Come, let us make haste and try to forget 
them.” 

When the children reached the house where 
Ellen lived, they stopped at the door to place some 
roses which Mary had gathered, over the top of 
the cage that it might look as pretty as possible. 
As soon as the servant saw what they had brought, 
she led them into a little parlor and bid them wait 
while she called Mrs. Morton. She returned in a 
few minutes to say, that they might go up into 
Ellen’s room if they liked. So they followed her 
till they came to the door of the chamber, where 
she left them. Little Ellen was sitting in a large 
arm-chair, and resting her head on a pillow, so 
that she did not notice their entrance, until her 
mother’s voice aroused her. As she raised her 
head, Mary almost started, for she had never seen 
so pale a face. 

‘* Ah! these are the white doves I saw the other 
day,” said Ellen. 

*‘ Yes,” said Mary, ‘‘and we have brought 
them for you. We hope they will help to amuse 
you agreat many days, for they are very tame 
and will soon learn to come when you call them.” 
And Mary opened the door and called, ‘‘ Julia! 
Julia!” One of the doves instantly flew from the 
cage to her hand. 

‘* What a pretty name it has, and how tame too; 
pray Ict me have it on my hand,” said Ellen, 
while the bright color rose to her cheeks. But the 
little thin, white hand which she held out, could 
not bear the weight of the bird. 

‘*] am not so weak every day,” said she, ‘‘ per- 
haps tomorrow I shall be better. But I don’t like 
to take away your birds. You will miss them 
sadly.” 

**Oh no!” said Mary, ‘‘ we pity you very mnch, 
because you are sick, and are glad that we have 
any thing to give you.” 

As Mary looked at the poor little girl, she thought 
to herself, ‘‘ If I loved my doves a thousand times 
more than I do now, you should have them for 
yours, if you loved them.” 

**Thank you, thank you, Mary,” said Ellen, 
** you and your brother shall have as many of my 
playthings as you want—see, here are all sorts of 
books—take all of them, I shall never read’ them 
again.” 

Alfred and Mary looked at the pretty books and 
remembered the old Bible and tattered spelling 
book at home; but they did not know that it would 
be proper for them to take any thing in return for 
the doves, so neither of them offered to take the 

ift. 
ae Perhaps you would like to come some other 
time for them,” said Ellen; ‘‘ I will have some 
laid aside for you, and mamma will send with them 
something for your mother, I dare say.” 

As the children prepared to go, Mrs. Morton 
took some money from her purse and held it out 
to Mary. ‘* This is to pay for the doves,” said she. 

**Oh no, ma’am,” cried Alfred and Mary in a 
breath, ‘‘we never thought of being paid for 








them—mother did not expect us to be paid,” and 
they hurried down stairs, before Mrs. Morton had 
time toreply. As soon as they reached home they 
ran to teH their mother about their visit. ‘* Oh, 
mother,” said Mary, ‘‘ I shall never be sorry that 
we have given her our doves. Dear little girl! 
you can’t think how sick she looks. And Alfred 
says we can forget all about our pets if we try.” 

A few days after this, agreat basket, filled with 
books, playthings, &c, came to Alfred and Mary 
from Ellen. At the bottom of the basket was just 
such a nice, warm shawl, as Mary had long de- 
sired for her mother. And every time the little 
girl was able to ride out, she was sure to bring 
some present, for Alfred or Mary. 

But as the cold winter came on, poor Ellen 
grew thinner and. weaker, and the two children 
missed the sight of her carriage coming slowly 
down the road. (They went tothe house to en- 
quire about her, and the servant told them that 
she was too weak to sit up at all now, ‘ but,”’ 
added the girl, ‘‘ it would do your heart good to 
see what a comfort her white doves are to her. 
They are such knowing little things, and will cud- 
die down close to her on the bed, whenever she 
calls them.” 

** Now Alfred,”’ said Mary, ‘‘ we are paid a hun- 
dred times for the doves, just knowing this. How 
glad I am that we had any thing for poor Ellen!” 

A few days after this, as Alfred and Mary were 
sitting on the door step, they saw- some one com- 
ing towards them with something im her hand 
which looked like their old bird cage. ‘‘ Why! 
there is Mrs. Morton’s servant bringing back our 
doves! What can that be for? Let us run to 
ask her,” cried Mary. As they approached the 
girl, they saw that her eyes were red as if she had’ 
beencrying. ‘* Here are your little white doves,” 
said she, ‘‘ poor Ellen will never see them again. 
But it will comfort you to know that after she 
knew she was going to die, she remembered you 
both and begged her mamma to send home the 
doves, and tell you that she had spent many hap- 
py hours with them. And she said’ she hoped you 
would think of her sometimes when you saw 
them.” 

‘* Poor Ellen! she is better off now than any of 
us,’” said Mary, while her tears fell fast upon Ju- 
lia’s snow white feathers, ‘‘ for we know that she 
loved God, and that he will not let her be sick in - 
heaven. We shall love our doves better than we 
ever did before, for they will remind us now of 
Ellen. And oh, Alfred! what a sad day this 
would be to us, if we had never tried to do any 
thing to make her happy!” E. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A WAR ADVENTURE, 

Juliana. Mother, do come to’ the window and 
see how singularly these men look with great blan- 
kets on their shoulders. 

Mother. They are Indians, my daughter. A 
long time ago, when.all this country was a wilder- 
ness, it was inhabited wholly by Indians. But 
they have been driven off, and driven off, and 
driven off, and now they can scarcely find a rest- 
ing place in the remote regions of the far West. _ 

J. You used, sometimes, to tell us stories about 
the Indians, mother. Will you not tell us one 
now? 

M. Well, my dear, I will relate to you the ad- 
ventures of a young man by the name of Smith, 
who was taken prisoner by the Indians. _ 

In the Spring of 1755, Smith, who was then only : 
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eighteen years of age, was sent, with a company 
of three hundred men for the purpose of making a 
road over the mountains in Pennsylvania. They 
advanced in front of an army under Gen. Brad- 
dock, When they had arrived within a few miles 
of Bedford Springs, Smith was sent back to the 
rear on some business. Having delivered his or- 
ders, and commenced his return, in company with 
another young man, they were unexpectedly at- 
tacked by a party of Indians. The young man 
with Smith was instantly killed, and although 
Smith remained uninjured, his horse became 
frightened, and pranced about so furiously, that 
Smith was thrown to. the ground with great vio- 
lence. Before he could recover, the Indians 
sprang upon him, made him prisoner, and taking 
him by each arm, compelled him to run, very fast, 
over the mountains till night. Then they encamp- 
ed, treated Smith with great kindness, and gave 
him an equal share of their scanty allowance. 
Towards the close of the following day, after be- 
ing compelled to walk very rapidly through thick 
forests and over rocky grounds, for fifty miles, 
they reached the western side of the Laurel Moun- 
tain. Here they perceived, at a small distance, 
the smoke of an Indian encampment. ‘‘ His cap- 
tors now fired their guns, and raised the scalp 
halloo. This is a long yell for every scalp that 
has been taken, followed by a rapid succession of 
shrill, quick, piercing shricks; shrieks somewhat 
resembling laughter in the most excited tones. 
They were answered, from the Indian camp be- 
low, by a discharge of rifles and a long whoop, 
followed by shrill cries of joy, and all thronged:to: 
meet the party.”” These Indians crowded around 
Smith, and he expected they would kill him at 
once. But to his joyful disappointment no one 
offered him any injury, They belonged to an-- 
other tribe, and not only treated Smith, but the 
Indians with him, with great hospitality. 

On the subsequent morning, Smith’s captors re- 
sumed their march, and at evening on the follow- 
ing day they arrived at Fort Du Quesne—now 
Pittsburg. Having approached within about half 
a mile of the place, they again raised the scalp 
halloo and fired their guns. The whole garrison 
was instantly in commotion. They heard the 
cannons, and the drums, and the voices of French 
and Indians, and perceived multitudes coming out 
to meet them. Smith was soon surrounded by a 
great number of Indians, painted in different col- 
ors, shouting aloud, and evincing savage inten- 
tions. Forming themselves into two lines, they 
brandished their hatchets, ramrods, and switches, 
and loudly called on him to run the gauntlet. 

J. Oh! mother, how frightened poor Smith must 
have been. But we do not know what is meant 
by running the gauntlet. 

M. Neither did Smith, and therefore he stood 
amazed for some time, not knowing what: to do. 
But at length, one of the captors, told him he must 
run between two lines, and receive a blow from 
each Indian as he passed, and concluded by tell- 
ing him to ‘‘ run his best,” for the faster he ran 
the better for him. Smith then began to run with 
great speed, and for about three fourths of the 


tion. Indeed, he had almost completed the race, 
when a tall Indian. chief, with a very heavy blow 
on the back of his head, threw him to the ground. 
But he instantly sprang up, and again commenced 
his course, when a handful of sand was thrown in 
his eyes, which completely blinded him. He then 
attempted to grope along in darkness, but was 
again knocked down, and beaten with such sav- 
age cruelty, that he soon became insensible. Af- 
ter this he recollected nothing more until he found 
himself at the hospital at the Fort, under the care 
of a Freich surgeon, beaten to jelly and not able 
to move. 

J. 1_hope he had some friends to visit him in 
this distressing situation. 

M. No, my dear, he was far from having such 
a comfort as that. One-of the captors, however, 
soon called on him, and enquired if he felt very 


to death, and asked why.they had treated him with 
such barbarity. The captor told him it was custo- 
mary among the Indians to treat their prisoners in 
that way, and that the meaning was much the 
same as that of the English, when they said, 
‘“how’d yedo?” This ceremony being now over, 
he assured him, that hereafter, he would be treat- 
ed with kindness. [Tobe Continued.) R. E. 
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THE FIRESIDE,. 
- ** Mother,” said Caroline S. one Sunday eve- 
ning, as she saw her mother lay aside her book, 
‘* are you going to stop reading?”’ 
** Yes, my dear,” replied Mrs. S. ‘‘I shall not 
read apy more this evening. Do you wish to talk 
with me?” 
‘*] was only going to ask vou mother, to hear 
me say the hymn I have been learning for my 
Sunday School lesson.” 
** And you would not interrupt me while I was 
reading—I am glad you were so considerate. I 
shall be very glad to hear you say your hymn, and 
if you will come and sit down by me now, we 
shall perhaps have time to talk about it a little.” 
Caroline sat down by her mother and began the 
hymn, but after she had repeated the verse, 
** Remember thy Creator, God, 
For him thy hours employ, 
Make him thy fear, thy love, thy hope, 
Thy confidence, thy joy.” 
she stopped and said, ‘‘ Miss Mellen told us this 
morning at Sunday School, that this was what was 
meant by giving our hearts to God, She said we 
must not expect that any single action, even if it 
were performed with a good motive, would gain 
for us the favor of God, but that we must try to 
please him in all our actions.” 
** She was right, my daughter, it is not enough 
occasionally to perform good actions, but we must 
try always to doright. You know our Saviour 
once said, ‘‘ watch and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation.” He meant that we must watch 
every action and every thought, and see that we 
do not indulge in any which are wrong, and that 
we must not forget to call upon God to aid us in 
resisting evil.” 

‘* Mother, do you think that Christians ever 
have habitual faults?’’ asked Caroline. 

‘**[ do not think,” replied her mother, ‘‘ that a 
real Christian would indulge deliberately and in- 
tentionally, in any sinful practice, or disposition. 
Such an individual will be constantly. striving 
against his sinful propensities, instead of yielding 
himself up to their influence. A Christian for ex- 
ample, may have a bad temper; and, perhaps he 
will very often be made angry, but we shall ex- 
pect him to be making constant effort to control 
his temper, instead of giving way to it frequently, 
whenever he is tempted. I believe you loye me, 
Caroline, and you would not indulge habitually in 
any practice which you knew was displeasing to 
me. You would try very hard to overcome any 
such habits. Soa person who really loves God, 
will try to avoid Going what he knows will displease 
him.” - 

‘*T think, mother,’’ remarked Caroline, as her 
mother finished speaking, ‘‘ I think that I do love 
my Heavenly Father, and that I do try to please 
him; but I know that I havea good many faults.” 

**So have I, Caroline, and so have we all, but 
1 hope and trust you do not perceive those faults 
in your character without trying to correct them.”’ 

The conversation was here interrupted, but it 
was not forgotten by Mrs. S. or Caroline. The 
latter made new resolutions to conquer her fiults, 
not forgetting. to ask for assistance in the under- 
taking from above, and Mrs. S. did nut fail in her 
supplications at the throne of grace, to petition for 
blessings upon her daughter. 

The next morning, as Caroline entered the en- 
try of the schoo] house, a dozen eager voices were 
heard crying, ‘‘ Oh! here is Caroline. We have 











sore. Smith told him he had been beaten almost 








I'll hang them up, we have a quarter of an hour 
yet before school begins.” As these various 
requests, all uttered at once, by different individ- 
uals broke upon her ears, she hardly found time 
to do more than give her usual pleasant ‘‘ good 
morning,” to each of the girls who were welcom- 
ing her arrival. 

‘* We are going to play blind man’s buff; Mr. 
i ' " -go-out inte the play 





rpom. So come, Caroline.” 
«* Who will be blinded?” cried one, aftex they 
had reached the pl@yreom, and made theii 
Pdrations. Theréswas: a slight*pause, for | very 
little girl thought she would rather her neighbor 
should be blinded than..herself:...But the pause 
was a short.one, for Caroline taking the handker- 
chief .and «binding: it tight around her eyes, the 
game. was immediately commenced, and carried on 
with spirit,.until the ringing of the bell which was 
the summons for-all to take their seats and turn 
their attention tothe duties of the day. ' 
_ It-was-by her amiable and- obliging disposition, 
and by, little kindnesses. and attentions, that Caro- 
line-thus ‘secured the affection of. her compapions, 
She. was always.interested in their plans, apd al- 
ways willing to.assist in carrying them into effect. 
She:always joined merrily in their plays, and ifshe 
was-urged. at any time,-to do anything she con- 
sidered wrong, her refusal wa always as kind and 
pleasant, as it was decided. 
As soon as recess was announced, the girls 
were again hurrying to the play room, and Caro- 
line with them, when one, who was studying in 
her seat, called to her, ‘‘ Oh! Carry, do stay and 
help me learn my latin lesson. I could not find it 
out last night, and I shall have to study all recess, 
if you do not help me.” 

Now, Caroline never helped her school mates 
to get rid of their lessons, by prompling, as it is 
called, or by doing them herself, but she was al- 
ways ready to assist any one in learning them. 
So telling the little girls not to wait for her, she 
turned back, and sitting down by her companion, 
she assisted her so effectually that they were ena- 
bled to juin the group in the play room before re- 
cess was out, This was a real sacrifice to Caro- 
line, for she loved play as well as any one, but she 
loved to be kind and obliging, better. 

’ When she went home after school, her cloak 
and bonnet were not thrown carelessly upon the 
entry table, as those of too many school girls are, 
but they were hung up in their proper place be- 
fore she entered the parlor; and after dinner, when 
her little brother George brought her his new 
book, and asked her to read him a story, she did 
not speak fretfully to him, and tell him she had 
something else to do, but took the book and read 
the story to him. Thus her day was usefully and 
happily spent. Her religion made her happy and 
beloved by every one. 

On Sunday morning, Caroline arose with a very 
sore throat and a severe cold. ‘‘I may go to 
meeting, may I not, mother?” said she, at .the 
breakfast table, with a look of entreaty which her 
mother found it difficult to resist; as it was a 
warm sunny day, she gave her permission, and 
Caroline was soon seated in her class at the Sab- 
bath School. As she was reciting her hymn to 
her teacher, little did any one of that group col- 
lected about her imagine that it was the last that 
Caroline’s lips would ever utter in that place. 
Yet so it was. . Her cold terminated in the scarlet 
fever, and the next Saturday, that little family who 
‘but a week before, had been so happy in her and 
in themselves; were standing around her death 
bed. During the evening she had been in a deep 
sleep, but about nine o’clock she awoke, and as 
she looked around upon the familiar but saddened 
faces collected there, her pale lips were observed 
to move, and as her mother bent down to catch the 
sound, she said, ‘‘ I am dying, mother.” 

‘*T trust, Caroline, that you are not afraid to 
die.” 

‘*Oh no, I am not afraid; I am going to my 








been waiting for you, Carry. Come in as quick 
as youcan. Never mind your cloak and bonnet, 


Heavenly Father,” was her reply. 
In a few minutes her spirit had returned to the 
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God who gave it. What a mournful scene was 
that presented in the little school room on Monday, 
when the scholars had all assembled, with the ex- 
ception of her who had been the gentlest, the most 


unassuming and the most beloved among them. 
| Religious Magazine. 








MORALITY. 


THE TWO PEACOCKS,. 

A gentleman had two Peacocks, which were 
kept on a fine-lawn in his garden; and he made a 
present of them to his daughter, Miss Charlotte 
Fletcher, who was very fond of them, and fed 
them herself every day. One of these Peacocks 
was very beautiful; he had a fine long tail, which 
trailed after him as he walked, and which he fre- 

“quently spread out for the admiration of those who 
stopped to look at him. But this Peacock was not 
so good as he was handsome; for he was proud, 

reedy, and ill-natured; and because the other 
a Ny which was a white one, had not so fine a 
plumage as himself, he despised him, and very 
often was so cross, that he would scarcely let the 
poor bird have any thing to eat, but pecked him, 
and drove him about in a cruel manner; and if at 
any time the white Peacock spread out histail, the 
other would set up such a frightful scream, as 
made him close it up directly, and run away into 
some coruer to hide himself. 

When these birds were given to Miss Fletcher, 
she admired that with the fine plumage, and said 
he should be called her handsome favorite, for she 

_ did not know of his faults; neither did he treat the 
other ill in her sight for some time; but, one day, 
when she was feeding them from the parlor win- 
dow, she happened to throw some barley to the 
white Peacock first, on which the other put him- 
self in a violent passion, and set up one of his hor- 
rid screams, which she was quite shocked to hear; 
nor was this all, for the cross creature flew upon 
the other Peacock, and toré him about till he pull- 
ed off a great many feathers, and made his head 
bleed sadly; and the white Peacock could not de- 
fend himself, because he had the misfortune to 
have his leg broken soon after he left the nest, 
and was, in consequence of the accident a little 
lame. However, he contrived to get away to his 
hiding place, while the other greedy creature was 
picking up all the barley; and, when his meal 
was ended, the ill-natured Peacock strutted abont 
as proud and conceited as could be, before the 
windew, and spread out his fine tail, expecting to 
be admired as usual. But Miss Fletcher was too 
good to like a bird which was so cross to his com- 
panion; on the contrary, she was quite displeas- 
ed with him, and sent the gardener to take him off 
the lawn, and carry him into. the yard, where the 
common poultry was kept, and where he would be 
sure of getting well beat and pecked himself, if he 
showed any airs; and she said, he should be no 
longer her handsome favorite, but she would take 
care of the white Peacoek, and try to get hima 
better companion; so she desired Thomas to find 
out where he was hidden, and to bring him to her. 

It was quite grievous to see how sadly the poor 

creature was hurt; but he was very patient, and, 
in a short time, by being well fed and kept quiet, 
he recovered and was sent back to the lawn again. 

In the meantime, the proud Peacock was great- 

ly mortified at being kept in a common farm-yard, 

where nobody troubled themselves about him, and 
where the cocks and hens made him keep his dis- 
tance while they were feeding, and content him- 
self with what he could peck up- when they had 
done. He now wished he had not treated his 
former companion so ill; and sometimes he would 
get upon the barn and call out, in hopes that the 
other Peacock would hear him, and know -how 
sorry he was, and that he was resolved never to 
behave so ill again; which made the white Pea- 
cock desirous of having him back, and he let him 

know this, by answering to him from the top of a 

pear-tree inthe garden, Miss Fletcher hearing 
the two birds call to one another in this manner, 
and observing that the white Peacock seemed very 














dull, thought that perhaps they might have made 


up their quarrel, so she resolved to see how they 
would behave to one another; aud, to her very 
great delight, when the servant, by her desire, 
brought the cross Peacock from the place of pun- 
ishment, the other ran to meet him on the lawn, 
and was very glad to see him; and when she 
threw some barley to them, the Peacock which be- 
fore had been so greedy, did not peck a grain from 
the other; nor did he ever after treat him ill in 
any way, but became as good as he was prelty. 
Miss Fletcher, however, did not call him her 
handsome favorite, but gave the preference to the 
white Peacock, because the other had not been 
always good; and she resolved for the future to 
value things, not for their pretty looks, but for real 
merit. 

When Mrs. Corbett had finished this story, 
Francis said, ‘‘ I will be a good boy always, dear 
mamma; I will not be cross like the proud Pea- 
cock;” and his sister Sophy declared, that she 
would never be proud nor vain, either of fine 
clothes or beauty, but would remember what her 
mamma had before told her, that if she wished to 
gain the love of good people, she must be humble and 
meek, and kind, and good natured. 


[Leading Strings to Knowledge. 
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From the Vermont Chronicle. 
TO CHILDREN, 

My Dear Friends,—I remember the story of the 
lost children. i read it in an old newspaper. 
Fifty seven years ago two little girls were lost. 
Mr. Elda Taylor was their father. He lived in 
Sunderland, Bennington County, Vermont. Ke- 
ziah was seven, and Betsey was four years old. 

They went into the woods about one o’clock 
in the afternoon. After wandering about in the 
woods, they found they were lost. Towards night 
their father and mother grew alarmed. The 
searched with several of their neighbors with lan- 
terns and torches all that night. 

The second day the people came from all quar- 
ters, They looked all that day. But they could 
not find poor Keziah and Betsey. The dear chil- 
dren were lost 
_ And now, children, I must tell you that you are 
lost. The Bible represents all in a lost state. 
You are lost in sin. You are condemned to die in 
hell. And there you will be lost indeed. I do not 
know how you can ever be found unless you look 
quickly to Christ. 

But the people did not give up looking. They 
looked all night again. Their father and their 
mother wept and cried, for they thought the bears 
had got them and carried them into their den. 
On the third day, towards night, the people all 
came in—faint, and weary, and hungry. They 
seemed to be discouraged. Some of the men said 
they must go home. The children’s mother beg- 
ged—‘‘ Don’t give up—don’t give up!” Colonel 
Allen got upon a stump, and _raised his voice loud 
above all the rest. Said he—‘‘ I beg of you, every 
man, to make the case your own. If they were 
your children would you not look again?” The 
tears fell fast from his cheeks—he began to choak, 
and could say no more. He got down from the 
stump, and started. All the people wept, and fol- 
lowed on at his'command. They were willing to 
try once more, 

And, my dear children, when I see you allin a 
lost state—wheu I know if something is not done, 
you will many of you be lost forever—(and then, 
O, that word—Lost! Lost! How it tears my 
soul,) then i say—who will speak to you? One 
dark night as I was riding down from the high 
lands in W. from a lecture, my mind was 
thoughtful. I had just been told of the narrow es- 
cape of a little girl who fell under acart. I had 
just given her a Catechism. I was thinking what 
would have become of her soul. I was in the 
dark woods. And then I thought of this story,— 











and, O how quickly I thought of you. Then the 
words of Colonel Allen came to me. ‘‘ Make the 
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case your own.” ‘* Who will try again” to do 
something for the lost children? Then I resolved 
to take up my pen again for you. 

The people, as [ was saying, took to the woods, 
again in good earnest. And before the sun went 
down, the joyful sound was heard to ring throngh 
all the woods—found—found—and the word came 
echoing back again from the mountain, feund— 
found. The weeping mother gave new veut to her, 
tears. They were tears of joy and thanksgiving. ~ 
All wept for joy. Keziah and Betsey were alive. 
They were soon brought in to their parents. The 
people: all came in to rejoice with their parents. 
And when they had united and given thanks to 
God, they all went home. ’ 

It appears that after finding they were lost, the 
little girls tried to find their way back till after 
dark. Then they cried till they were tired. They 
called, but no one answered. And as they could 
walk no farther, they sunk down and slept at the 
foot of a large tree. The next day they were 
hungry and wandered in search of leaves or roots 
that they could eat. They heard the horns sound- 
ing all day; but did not know what it meait. 
They saw night coming again, and they made them 
a bed of leaves and hemlock bows, and crept into 
bed. And there they were found. 

Little Betsey was sick in the night, and fever- 
ish. They got up, took hold of hands, and groped 
their way to a brook, and when Betsey had done 
drinking, Keziah took hold of her little hand and 
led her back into their bed again. 

On the third day, near night, they were first 
seen by only four men. One man exclaimed, 
** [ve found ’em!” The children started up from 
their tree and thought the Indians had come after 
them. One gentleman said, ‘‘ Will you go with 
us? we'll carry you home. Your father and 
mother want to see you.”” Keziah said, ‘* Yes— 
if you be Indians, we will zo with you.”” They soon 
gave them a little moistened bread; so they car- 
And methinks if there was not 
music and dancing that night, there was great joy 
in that house. The dead were alive again, and 
the lost were found. 

Now, children, as I must be going, I have only 
a few words, and your teachers may tell you the 
rest. The woods in which the children were lost, 
is like the wilderness of sin. You are now the 
lost children, Jesus comes into this wilderness. 
He lifts up.his voice and says—‘‘ Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.” ‘* Come unto me, all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden.” ‘‘ In my Fa- 
ther’s house are many mansions.” + ‘* Come ye 
children, hearken unto me—come thou with me, 
and I will do thee good.” ; 

Do you say what shall I do?—What did the chil- 
dren do? They believed the words of the good 
man—I will carry you to your father’s house. 
They knew they would perish in their nest if they 
stayed there. And they could but perish in the 
Indians hands. And both at once said, we will 
arise and go to our father. You are strangers to 
Jesus; but he is not a stranger to you. He loves 
little children. He pities them. Arise then at 
once, lest you die; and fall into the arms of Christ. 
Trust him. Soon he will make himself known to 
you, as Joseph did to his brethren. ‘‘I am Je- 
sus.” Then joy will fill your soul. And there 
will be joy in heaven too among the angels. And 
the words will echo from every heavenly hill—the 
lost are found; the dead are alive again! 

Yours, truly, Cuicpren’s MInisTER. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
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DESTRUCTION OF A RHINOCEROS, 


Some short time ago intelligence was received 
on beard one of the Company’s pilot schooners, 
cruising off Saugor Island, at the mouth of the 
river Hoogly, that a rhinoceros had lately infested 
the neighboring villages, and that the animal had 
destroyed several. of the native ryots. A beast of 
this kind is seldom seen in this quarter, though it 
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is impossible to ascertain how numerous they may 
be in the interior of the island, or in the sunder- 
bunds contiguous to it. In consequence of this in- 
formation, Lieut. Souter, and a Mr. Lewis, an 
officer in the pilot service, agreed to put, if possi- 
ble, a stop to any further mischief that might arise 
from so formidable an enemy being suffered to re- 
main at large; and, as they were aware that nei- 
ther muskets nor rifles would have any immediate 
effect on the horny mail of the animal, they pro- 
vided themselves with two six pounder carronades, 
which they contrived to convey into an adjacent 
portion of the jungle, close to a large tank, which 
the beast was in the habit of nightly frequenting in 
order to slake his thirst. There was one track 
which he favored, leading down to one of the sides 
of the tank. Having directed the guns to a par- 
ticular spot in this path, loaded with grape, they 
by means of a rope ladder, ascended a soondree 
tree, situated on the opposite side, from which 
position they could conveniently command an op- 
portunity of discovering, by the aid of moonlight 
any animal that might pass that way. Having 
waited patiently for more than two hours, they be- 
held a huge beast coming down the defile, when 
Lieut. Souter descended by the ladder, and, wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity of bringing the guns 
to bear upon the beast, applied the fuse to it, and 
discharged the contents in a volley at the object. 
After some minutes they cautiously reconnoitered 
the spet, but could discover no signs of their hav- 
ing done execution, and consequently returned 
that night to the vessel. In the morning, howev- 
er, attended by a company of Lascars, and somé 
natives of the neighborhood, they repaired to the 
scene of the last night’s excursion, and on advan- 
cing some little way into the jungle, they detected 
the beast apparently reclining at the base of a 
sundreetree. Not quite satisfied that he was dead, 
they ascended an adjacent tree, and discharged 
their rifles at him, but, finding that he remained 
motionless, the Lascars ventured to approach 
nearer to him, when they pronounced him lifeless. 
On examination it was found that three of the shot 
had penetrated deeply into his body. Being too 
cumbrous to remove, they cut a few strips or 
thongs frrm the hide, which they. brought away 
and took to Calcutta as trophies of their success 


in ridding the villages of so formidable an enemy. 
[English paper. 























The Sunday School Girls. 


Do you see those three little girls? where are they 
going? They are going to Sunday School. ‘They 
look very happy. O yes, they are always glad when 
i" wonder whether they 
Iam sure that one in the mid- 
die knows her’s. That is Emma. Her father isa 
very rich man, but Emma is not proad. _ She loves 
the two other girls. They are daughters of a poor 
widow. They always go to Sunday School together. 
Emma shows them how to get hard places in their 
Jesson. Happy, happy children! They enjoy the 
Sabbath, for they love to do what is right. 

Is that Emma? Yes, and that lady is her Sunday 
School tencher. ‘The lady is talking to Emma, 
What is she saying? She is telling Emma that she 
must love God and keep his commandments. This 
lady tells Emma something good every Sabbath. 
When any thing keeps Emma at home, her teacher 
comes to see what isthe matter. Emma thinks a 
great deal of this good lady, and runs out to meet her 
whenever she comes to the house. Emma has learn- 
ed a great deal of the Bible at Sunday School. 

Where is Emma going? She is going home from 
Sunday School. What book is that in her hand? 
That is the book which she has taken out of the li- 
brary. When the children are good, each of them 
takes a book home. In this way Emma reads fifty 
hooks in one year. Sometimes she goes and reads 
them to the girls in the kitchen. Shetakes good care 
of the books. When she has put this hook away at 
home, she will go to church. Emma is a dear child, 
and will be a useful woman, if she lives. 

Emma is kneeling down. It is the Sabbath eve- 
ning. Emma never forgets to pray to God, every 
morning and evening. She is going to bed directly; 
qut first she kneels down by herself. ‘Then she thanks 





God for the good things of the day. Then sbe asks 


God to pardon her sins for Christ’s sake. ‘Then she 
begs her Heavenly Father to keep her from all evil, 
and to make her holy. Emma is happy, because she 
believes God hears her prayer. She is not afraid to 
be by herself. She learned these good things at Sun- 
day School.—S. S. Friend. 
—<f——— 
Golden Rule. 

‘© Whatever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them.” —A most touching illustration 
of this Scripture precept was related to us a few days 
since. A poor widow, with a family of children to 
support, earned a scanty living by selling near one of 
our market houses, on a table, various little fancy 
articles, Some friends advised her to rent a small 
store that was vacant, close by, and open in that with 
alarger assortment. After hesitating long, with much 
fear and trembling, she at last rented the store, and 
by the aid of a few kind friends, got a neat little stuck 
of goods. Every market day she set out her table as 
before, and with what she sold, both in this way and 
in her shop, she soon began to do very well, and to 
be tolerably easy in mind. Just at this period in her 
affairs, another poor widow woman, struggling for a 
support for her children, set out a table on the oppo- 
site corner, to get the custom of the market people. 
As soon as the widow who had the store as well as 
the table saw this, she immediately took in her table, 
and to a friend who asked her the reason said, “* I am 
doing very well with my store, and she has but a ta- 
ble; I will not divide the custom, for I know how 
hard it is to support a family of children with only 
the sales of a single table.”"— Balt. Visiter. 

neo 
Evidence of Piety in a Youth of Eleven. 


A girl about eleven years of age, in ———, Vt. 
became hopetully pious, ‘The shepherd of the flock, 
commissioned to feed the lambs, was doubtful, as she 
was so young, whether she ought to be encouraged to 
cherish a hope that she was a Christian; and he 
** tried to scare her out of it.” But his effort was in 
vain. She stood the trial. The two following inci- 
dents afford the most delightful evidence that she was 
really born again. 

One very snowy morning, six or eight months after 
her hopeful conversion, some of her young associates 
called for her toaccompanythem on their way toschool.. 
She told them she was net ready to go. Her mother 
wished her to go then; she requested to be excused, 
and told her mother, as the reason, that she had not 
yet prayed! At another time she was on a visit, ina 
neighboring town, at the house of the minister, from 
whom we recently received the narrative. In the 
evening she became restless, and appeared depressed. 
The children noticed it, and wondered what could be 
the cause. At length she began to weep. A pious 
woman who had the care of the children, inquired 
into the cause of her sorrow. And it appeared that 
the time had arrived when she was accustomed to re- 
tire for secret devotions; and she was weeping be- 
cause she could find no place where she could be alone 
to pray. The woman conducted her to a place of re- 
tirement. Aftera season of communion with her Sa- 
viour, she returned to her young friends, cheerful and 
happy.—S. S. Visiter. 

ee 
The Little Girl who loved Prayer. 


Eunice was an only and beloved daughter of a 
worthy and pious mother, She loved the Bible and 
the closet. Frequently she would ask her younger 
brother to go and pray with her. Somelimes he 
would refuse; she would then go to her mother and 
say, ‘Brother don’t want to pray, won’t you pray, 
ma??? They would then kneel down and invoke the 
blessing of Almighty God. Eunice would raise her 
little voice in prayer too. 

Some months since, as she sat by her mother think- 
ing of her Saviour, she said, ‘** I don’t want to live in 
this wicked world; I would rather live with Christ.” 
Her desire was soon gratified. A few weeks ago, 
she accidentally fell into a full cistern, and was im- 
mediately drowned. ‘Thus had she got, as we have 
reason to believe, to be with Christ and glorified spir- 
its in heaven. She was a constant member of one of 
our Sabbath Schools and a good scholar. 

Now I would like to ask how many of your juve- 
nile readers are prepared to say as did little Eunice? 


[S. 8. Visiter. 
—p>— 
Great anp Wise.—Would you like to become a 


goo, great, and wise man? Be sure, then, and be- 
gin while you are a boy. 


Honesty.—Take a red-hot poker in your hand, 
rather than a dishonest cent. 





PHILOSOPHY. 

In my school-boy days, when 1 loved to rob 
birds and orehards, more than to acquire know- 
ledge, I have often deserted the schoo!l-room 
and pursued the above avoeations in the for- 
est, in wy usual quiet manner. I recollect 
once, that, having been lost in the intricacies 
of the wood, | stumbled upou a lithe hut— 
Being extremely thirsty, and rightly concluding 
that a spring would be found in the vicinity, I 
wended my way thither. [found it occupied 
by an old woman, of whom ] requested a drink 
of water. It was soon furnished, and when | 
had despatched it, 1 was overwhelmed with 
questions. “ Arnt you one of the Cademy boys?” 
she enquired, 

“ Yes, marm,” was the reply. 

* Well, E declare !” ejaculated the old woman, 
“they say you learn queer things down there. 
Why they say the world is round ?” 

“The world, marm,” said 1, anxious to dis- 
play my acquired knowledge, “is not exactly 
round, but resembles in shape a flattened orange, 
and it turns on its axis once in every twenty- 
four hours.” 

* Well, ] don’t know any thing abont its ares,” 
replied she, “but | know it don’t turn round, 
for if it did, we'd be all tumbled off; and as to its 
being round, any one can see ils a square piece 
of ground standing upon a rock.” 

* Standing upen a rock !—but upon what does 
that stand !” 

“Why, on another, to be sure.” 

* And what supporis the last 2” 

*Lauk! child, how stupid you are!—there’s 
rocks all the way down.” 


—<—— 
A SNAKE STORY. 

Colonel Trimble often gave the following re- 
lation of a battle which he wimessed between a 
black snake and a rattle snake :— 

He was riding on horseback, when he observ- 
ed two snakes in the rond, a short distance 
ahead of him.. They were moving ronnd in a 
circle, apparently follawing ench other. A gen- 
Meman who was with the Colonel, and who had 
witnessed a similar scene before, remarked that 
the maneuvering was the prelude to a fight, 
which it would’ be amusing to witness, ‘They 
stopped their horses, aud watched the snakes. 
The cautions policy of following each other in 
a circle was pursued for a short time, closing at 
each round ; and when within a few teet of each, 
other, the black snake coiled, and placed bimself 
in an attitude to strike. ‘The rattle snake pass-- 
sed round his antagonist two or three times, sull 
lessening the distance, when he stopped also, 
and began to coil, Before he was ready to 
strike, the black snake suddenly darted upon 
him, performing his evolutions with too much 
quickness for the observation of the spectators. 
When distinctly seen, both snakes were stretch- 
ed at full length—the rattle snake involved in 
the folds of his adversary, which bad seized 
him at the back of the head and held him fast. 
Shortly after, the black snake, having vanquish- 
ed his enemy, gradnally unfolded himself, loos- 
ened the grip with his mouth, and moved away 
apparently unhurt. On examinat‘on, the raitle 
snake was found to be dead, and to all appear- 
ance, every bone in his body crushed. The 
biack snake is a constrictor, and usually destroys 
iis prey by compression.— Campbeil’s Sketches. 


——<—— 

Potite.—Who is he that always makes a 
bow when he comes in and goes out of school? 
I will tell you who he is: heis the polite scholar 

. — 

Crean anv Neat.—Who is he that always 
looks as clean and neat as a pink? I will tell 
you who he is: he is the tidy scholar. 





POETRY. 








How Sweet to be allowed to Pray. 

How sweet to be allowed to pray 
To God, the lioly one, 

With filial love and trust to say, 
O God, thy will be done. 

We in these sacred words can find 
A cure for every ill, ‘ 

They calm and sooth the troubled mind 
And bid all care be still. 

Ob may that will, that gave me birth 
And an immortal soul, 

In joy or grie‘, in life or death, 
My every. wish control. 

Oh! could my heart thus ever pray 
Thus imitate thy Son! 

Teach me, O God, in truth to say, 
* Thy will, not mine, be done.” 





